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CANADA  REVISES  ESTIMATES 
OF  OILSEED  CROPS 

Canadian  estimates  of  1959  oilseed  crops  as  released  on  November  18  were 
as  follows  (with  1958  production  in  parentheses):    Flaxseed  21.3  million 
bushels  (22.8);  soybeans  6.8  million  bushels  (6.6);  rapeseed  180  million 
pounds  (388.I);  sunflowerseed  37  million  pounds  (22.1);  and  mustard  seed  k-S>.l 
million  pounds  (70.3) • 

Compared  with  September  estimates,  the  new  estimates  for  all  crops  ex- 
cepting flaxseed  are  up  significantly  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October 
12,  1959)«    The  flaxseed  estimate  is  down  about  1  percent. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  weather  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  November 
estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  unharvested  crops  which  were  un- 
spoiled as  of  November  1  will  be  harvested  next  spring.    On  November  1,  an 
estimated  8  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  51  million  pounds  of  rapeseed 
remained  to  be  threshed.    Much  of  this  will  remain  in  the  fields  over  winter, 
although  some  harvesting  has  been  done  since  November  1. 
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CANADA'S  TOBACCO  CROP 
DOWN  FROM  1958 

The  latest  official  estimate  for  Canada's  tobacco  crop  is  156  million 
pounds,  compared  with  197  million  in  1958—down  21  percent. 

Flue -cured  production  dropped  to  lk-0  million  pounds  from  l8l  million  in 
1958.    The  Burley  crop  was  also  smaller--9.5  million  pounds,  compared  with 
12.0  million  last  year.    Production  of  other  types  (dark,  cigar,  and  pipe) 
was  a  bit  higher  than  last  season. 

The  production  decline  this  year  was  due  to  decreased  acreage,  especially 
in  the  Ontario  flue -cured  area,  and  also  to  damage  from  hail,  wind,  drought, 
and  frost  in  parts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

JAPAN  REDUCES  TOBACCO  CROP 

Japan's  1959  tobacco  crop  is  now  forecast  at  286  million  pounds—down 
6  percent  from  last  year.    Acreage  harvested  was  153,000  acres—a  planned 
8-percent  reduction  from  1958.    This  planned  decrease  reflects  a  desire  of 
the  tobacco  monopoly  to  reduce  stocks  of  leaf  to  more  manageable  levels. 
However,  in  spite  of  acreage  reductions,  favorable  weather  raised  both  the 
yield  per  acre  and  the  quality  of  the  1959  crop  above  normal. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  showed  the  largest  reduction  this  year,  with  pro- 
duction placed  at  178  million  pounds,  compared  with  19^-  million  in  1958. 
Light  sun-cured  was  down  3  percent  to  88  million  pounds  in  1959*  Other 
types  showed  little  change. 

Stocks  of  domestic  flue -cured  are  reported  to  be  excessive  in  relation 
to  consumption;  however,  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco  will  be  continued  for  blend- 
ing purposes  in  making  high-grade  cigarettes. 


JAPAN:    Tobacco  acreage  and  production  by  type,  1958  and  1959 


Type 

\  Acreage  harvested 

Production 

:  1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

:  Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

 :  10^,822 

 :  6,355 

 :  ^,772 

9^+,  008 
6,009 

:  ^529 
1^7,986 
:  25^ 

19^,190 
11,382  ' 

:  8,159 
91,619 

271 

1  178,286 

11,153 
Q,lk2 
88,^20 
381 

:  152,786 

305,621 

286,382 
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HONG  KONG'S  LEAF  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  DOWN 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  Hong  Kong  during  January- 
June  1959^  a"t         million  pounds,  were  13  percent  below  the  5.3  million 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1958. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  at  1.5  million  this  year,  were 
slightly  above  those  for  January- June  1958-    The  United  States  was  the 
largest  supplier  this  year,  although  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  furnished  almost  as  much--l.U  million  pounds.     Imports  from 
India  totaled  .7  million  pounds  this  year  and  Mainland  China  supplied 
,k  million. 

CIGARETTE  OUTPUT  UP  IN 
RHODESIAN  FEDERATION 

Cigarette  output  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
probably  will  total  over  k  billion  pieces  in  1959--&  record  level. 
In  1958  about  3»8  billion  were  produced.    Cigarette  output  has  risen 
substantially  since  a  new  cigarette  factory  was  built  at  Salisbury 
in  1953. 

The  Federation's  tobacco  factories  now  use  annually  about  9  million 
pounds  of  domestic  tobacco  for  cigarettes  and  1.5  million  pounds  for 
snuff  and  smoking  tobacco.    Most  locally  made  cigarettes  contain  low- 
grade  tobacco  and  are  sold  primarily  to  the  native  population.  Im- 
ported cigarettes --chiefly  U.S.  and  British  brands--are  popular  with 
the  European  residents. 

UAR  AND  ETHIOPIA  SIGN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

In  a  trade  agreement  signed  October  20,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Ethiopia  agreed  to  buy  at  least  $2.9  million  worth  of  commodities 
from  each  other  during  1959-60  (November-October).    The  agreement  is 
renewable . 

In  addition  to  wheat,  flour,  barley,  and  corn,  Ethiopia's  exports 
to  the  UAR  are  to  include  livestock,  canned  meat,  coffee,  hides,  dried 
fish,  charcoal,  spices,  gums,  and  incense.    Exports  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  Ethiopia  are  to  include  cotton,  wool,  canned  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  cotton  textiles,  cigarettes,  rayon,  minerals,  and 
plastic  and  aluminum  goods.    As  far  as  known,  the  agreement  does  not 
provide  for  quantitative  commitments. 

The  Ethiopian  press  has  pointed  out  that  payments  are  to  be  made 
in  U.  S.  dollars,  sterling,  or  any  other  convertible  currency  agreed 
upon. 
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CUBA  ALLOCATES  ITS  ' 
LARGE  MOLASSES  OUTPUT 

The  final  Cuban  estimate  of  blackstrap  molasses  produced  in  that 
country  during  the  1959  season  is  306.6  million  gallons,  compared  with 
230.7  million  in  1958.    Only  2.2  million  gallons  of  hi-test  molasses 
were  authorized  in  1959  while  79»8  million  gallons  were  made  in  1958. 

Exports  of  blackstrap  from  January  1  through  September  15,  1959> 
were  60.0  million  gallons.    U.  S.  firms  bought  the  2.2  million  gallons 
of  hi-test  for  the  production  of  antibiotics. 

According  to  latest  information,  l8l.^  million  gallons  of  1959- 
crop  molasses  have  been  assigned  for  local  use;  7^+  million  gallons 
were  utilized  locally  in  1958. 


MOLASSES,  BLACKSTRAP :     Cuban  allocation  for  use  and 
manufacture,  1958  and  1959 


Utilization  assigned 

• 

• 

1958 

1959 

• 

• 
• 

• 

Gallons 

:  Gallons 

• 

Ik, 000, 000 

37,01^35 

;  120,000,000 
;  28,000,000 

• 
• 

• 

10,758,^ 
7,^66,693 

:  10,500,000 
11,500,000 

800,000 

:  500,000 
10,91+^,^-00 

k, 000, 000 

• 
• 

7^,039,602 

i8i,Mj4,Iioo 

Largest  increase  from  1958  to  1959  in  assignment  of  molasses  for 
local  use  was  for  the  manufacture  of  absolute  alcohol.    Cuba  is  again 
requiring  that  alcohol  be  mixed  with  gasoline  for  auto  fuel  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  18  percent. 

Also,  interest  in  molasses  for  cattle  feed  is  increasing.  The 
quota  for  domestic  use  of  molasses  for  cattle  feed  has  been  raised 
from  7  million  gallons  in  1958  to  11.5  million  in  1959*    The  domestic 
price  of  molasses  for  this  purpose  has  been  reduced  from  7-5/8  cents 
per  gallon  to  h-l/2  cents.    Another  indication  of  increased  interest 
was  an  October  sale  of  8  million  gallons  to  Venezuela  for  cattle  feed 
at  11  cents  per  gallon. 
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The  1959  planted  corn  crop  in  Kenya  is  expected  to  Toe  poor  because  of 
inadequate  rain.    No  corn  will  be  available  for  export  in  i960;  exports 
amounted  to  3,956,000  bushels  in  1958.     (Only  about  one -seventh  of  all  the 
corn  that  Kenya  grows  is  normally  marketed  through  domestic  commercial 
channels . ) 

Low-cost  yellow  corn  for  commercial  livestock  feeds  is  expected  to  be  in 
short  supply.  Requirements  are  about  M+6,000  bushels.  As  corn  is  the  major 
item  in  the  Kenya  diet,  the  limited  commercial  supply  of  yellow  corn  may  have 
to  be  mixed  with  white  corn  in  order  to  produce  corn  meal  for  food  require- 
ments. And  white  corn  may  have  to  be  imported  from  outside  East  Africa.  The 
delivered  price  to  mills  in  the  port  of  Mombasa  is  expected  to  be  about  $7»35 
per  200 -pound  bag. 

WEST  GERMANY  TO  CURTAIL  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS 
TO  AUSTRALIA'S  TRADITIONAL  MARKETS 

Competition  from  West  German-subsidized  flour  in  Australia's  traditional 
markets  should  be  reduced  significantly  as  a  result  of  recent  discussions 
between  the  two  countries.    Traditionally  Germany  has  not  been  an  important 
supplier  of  flour  to  markets  of  major  interest  to  Australia.    However,  in 
the  last  few  years  (and  particularly  in  recent  months)  German  flour  exports 
to  Australian  markets  have  increased  substantially. 

In  the  discussions,  the  Australian  Minister  of  Trade  pointed  out  that 
German  flour  has  been  able  to  compete  with  Australian  exports  only  because 
of  the  German  subsidy.    Germany  has  given  assurances  that  by  early  i960 
Australia  should  no  longer  have  grounds  for  complaint.    The  German  authori- 
ties stated  that  because  of  business  already  written  and  orders  at  present 
being  delivered  it  would  be  several  months  before  its  assurance  should 
become  fully  effective. 

Indications  are  that  in  the  future  German  millers  will  be  allowed  less 
wheat  for  a  given  output  of  export  flour.    This  would  reduce  the  subsidy 
element  in  the  price  of  German  flour  for  export.    German  authorities  have 
agreed  to  regular  consultations  with  Australian  officials  in  order  to  review 
German  flour  exports  to  markets  of  special  interest  to  Australia. 

REDUCED  AUSTRIAN  DEMAND 
FOR  U.  S.  HOPS 

Austrian  imports  of  U.S.  hops  are  not  expected  to  exceed  ^0  metric  tons 
in  1959-60,  since  European  hops  are  now  lower-priced  than  U.S.  hops.  October 
23  quotations  in  DM  (^.17  DM  =  $1.00)  per  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds)  were: 
United  States,  351  to  365;  West  Germany,  180  to  250;  Czechoslovakia,  200  to 
265;  and  Yugoslavia,  137  to  227.     Imports  from  the  United  States  have  been 
increasing.    They  amounted  to  90.2  metric  tons  in  1958-59;  or  12.8  percent 
of  the  total  from  all  countries. 
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Unprecedented  low  prices  for  hops  are  causing  Austrian  breweries  to  stock- 
pile.   Total  imports  in  1959-60  are  expected  to  reach  755  metric  tons,  25  percent 
over  actual  requirements.    The  hulk  of  the  imports  will  he  from  West  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.    The  balance  will  come  mainly  from  Yugoslavia,  the  United  States, 
and  Belgium. 

The  Austrian  hops  area  was  increased  from  90  hectares  in  1958  to  100  hectares 
in  1959  (l  hectare  =  2.471  acres).    The  1959  crop  is  estimated  at  100  metric  tons, 
compared  with  65  tons  last  year.  Expansion  was  facilitated  by  government  distribu- 
tion of  seedlings  at  reduced  prices  and  grants  for  construction  of  kilns.  Less 
than  half  of  the  1959  area  was  in  full  bearing.    While  government  assistance  will 
be  continued,  no  further  increase  in  plantings  is  expected  as  long  as  prices 
continue  at  present  low  levels. 

Austrian  beer  production  and  consumption  declined  in  1958-59  "to  4.9  million 
hectoliters  (1  hectoliter  =  26.4l8  gallons),  a  reduction  of  3.4  percent  from  the 
1957-58  level.      Hops  usage  averaged  about  l4o  grams  per  hectoliter  (0,37  pounds 
per  barrel  of  31 • 5  gallons).    The  reduction  in  beer  production  and  consumption 
is  attributed  to  cool  and  rainy  weather  during  the  summer  of  1958,  depressed 
wine  prices  following  a  record  1958  grape  crop  and  wine  output,  and  a  sharp 
increase  in  cider  consumption  as  a  result  of  a  large  apple  crop.    Since  the  1959 
grape  and  apple  crops  are  only  about  average,  beer  production  in  1959-60  is 
expected  to  total  5.0  million  hectoliters. 


HOPS:    Austrian  supply  and  distribution  1957-58  through  1959-60 


Item                             ;  1957-58 

:  1958-59 

;     1959-60  1/ 

• 

:  Metric  tons 
Imports:  : 

:  Metric  tons 

:  160.5 

:  90.2 

428.6  : 

:  85.9 
:        42.5  : 
58.0 

:  Metric  tons 

:  244.7 

:  40.0 
450.0 
:  200.0 
45.0 
20.0 

t       705.2  : 
65.0 

755.0 

100.0 

• 
• 

930.7 

1.099.7 

686.0 
244.7 

700.0 
399.7 

930.7 

1.099.7 

1/  Estimated. 
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U.K.  LARD  IMPORTS 
LARGEST  IN  YEARS 


Imports  of  lard  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1959  are  up  sharply  from 
1958,  which  was  the  highest  level  of  recent  years.    Imports  during  January  - 
September  were  2U5.I  million  pounds,  compared  with  177 • 3  million  pounds 
last  year. 

Shipments  from  the  United  States  were  up  79  percent.    They  accounted 
for  69  percent  of  total  U.K.  lard  imports,  compared  with  53  percent  in 
January -September  1958 •    Imports  from  France ,  Canada,  and  Sweden  also  in- 
creased.   Exports  from  North  America  were  aided  by  lower  prices  and  the 
development  of  bulk  tanker  shipments  which  reduced  the  landed  cost. 

LARD:    United  Kingdom  imports,  by  country  of  origin  and  country 
percentage  of  total,  January-September  1958  and  1959 


Origin 


'January-September  I93B' 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  total 


January -September  1959 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  total 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

United  States  :  9^,275 

France  :  25,^9 

Denmark  :  17,273 

Belgium  :  18,678 

Netherlands  :  17,876 

Canada  :  iko 

Sweden  :  2,525 

Others  :  1,059 

Total.  :  177,275 


Percent 

53.2 
Ik.k 

9.7 
10.5 
10.1 

0.  1 

1.  h 

0.6 


1,000 

pounds 

168,890 
29,^69 
Ik, 6lk 
10,63^ 
10,236 
8,235 
2,917 
11*2 


100.0 


2^5,137 


Percent 

68.9 
12.0 
6.0 

M 

k.2 

3^ 
1.2 


100.0 


Source:    U.S.  Packers  Provision  Agents'  Committee,  London. 


U.S.  TALLOW  EXPORTS  RISE  SHARPLY 


U.S.  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  January -September  1959 
were  1.0  billion  pounds,  up  23  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Increased 
supplies  and  lower  prices  have  boosted  U.S.  exports  this  year. 

Exports  to  most  markets  have  risen  sharply,  but  the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  and  Japan  have  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase.    Shipments  to 
the  Netherlands  rose  8l  percent  and  included  63  million  pounds  of  inedible 
animal  greases,  compared  with  33  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Tallow 
exports  to  Mexico  fell  sharply  as  a  result  of  import  restrictions  which 
limit  1959  tallow  imports  to  6,000  tons  (13.2  million  pounds). 
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INEDIBLE  TALLOW  AND  GREASES  l/:  U.S.  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 
average  1951-55,  annual  1957  and  1958,  January-September  1958  and  1959 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1951-55 

:  1957 

1958  2/ 

January-September 

Increase  or 
decrease  (-) 
1959 

1958  2/ 

1959  '£J 

1,000 
pounds 

23,782 
43,659 
3,842 

3,693 
30,356 

6  62^ 

1,000 

founds 

20,400 
40,147 
2,103 
5,856 
27,624 

7  SI  6 

1,000 
pounds 

21,770 
49,771 
1,017 
8,659 
33,529 
4,17t> 
7  qiq 

pounds 

13,621 
42,659 
585 
7,040 
23,952 
2,914 
6,236 

X  ,  UUU 

pounds 

14,467 
10,009 
745 
6,132 
28,070 
4,027 
7,980 

1,000 
pounds 

+846 
-32,650 
+160 
-90S 
+4,118 
+1,113 

+1,  ffH 

115 , 664 

107,574 

126^841 

97,007 

71,430 

-25,577 

6,097 
15,140 
6,124 
9,769 
4,574 

157 

:  18,069 
10,332 
8,876 
7,527 

236 
17,928 
9,446 
6,879 
7,234 

232 
12,870 
6,202 
5,194 
5,256 

1,856 
17,956 
6,765 
6,809 
9,410 

+1,624 
+5,086 
+563 
+1,615 
+4,154 

41,704 

44,961 

41,723 

29,754 

42,796 

+13,042 

6,897 
61,071 
10,913 
87,515 

6,126 
137,080 

3,346 
3/  1,741 
33,485 
10,973 
4/  5,694 
19,053 
8,838 

4,427 

31,977 
9,024 
71,572 
865 
239,916 

23^,t>5b 
1,176 

35,423 
15,863 
7,099 
68,674 
26,732 
5/  60,255 

3,246 
24,28l 
142 
32,988 
79 

260,914 

139,0^3 
1,006 
1,392 
7,586 
5,180 
34,597 
31,828 
7,653 

2,915 
14,965 
142 

79 

196,361 
107,397 
785 
731 
5,963 
3,653 
33,005 
22,783 
4,354 

2,240 
23,249 
776 
?o,  o£y 

1,768 

204, 304 
194,154 
1,094 
2,119 
5,533 
12,350 
38,644 
15,162 
7,833 

-675 
+8,284 
+634 
+33,678 
+1,689 
+7,943 

'7^7 

+00,757 

+309 
+1,388 

-430 
+8,697 

+5,639 
-7,621 
+3,479 

532,266 

805,859 

550,515 

4i6,084 

565,855 

+149,771 

34,4o8 
4,740 

4,593 

66,977 
2,218 
4o  SQO 

5,198 

71,010 

52 

28  208 
13,374 

43,720 
42 

19,987 

in  i  no 
iv  ji  yjd- 

35,934 
654 
33,344 
12,001 

-7,786 

+612 

+1^ 
+1,899 

95,952 

114,983 

112,644 

73,851 

81,933 

+6Y082 

15,434 
161,025 
9,283 
11,104 
12,942 

22,239 
223,096 
15,046 
14,127 
6/  43,886 

19,408 
216,858 
16,589 
12,555 
22,311 

13,807 
161,650 
10,030 
8,903 
17,168 

21,399 
187,658 
14,952 
11,356 
23,671 

+7,592 
+26,008 
+4,922 
+2,453 
+6,503 

209,788 

318,394 

287,721 

211,558 

259,041 

+47,483 

7/  995  ,  376 

1,391,771 

1,119,444 

828,254 

8/1,021,873 

+193,619 

North  America: 

Canada  

Mexico  

EL  Salvador  

Guatemala  

Cuba  

Dominican  Republic. 

Other  

Total  

South  America: 

Chile  

Colombia.  

Ecuador  

Peru  

Other  

Total  


Europe: 

Austria  

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

France  

Germany,  West...... 

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  


Switzerland. . . . 
United  Kingdom. 


Yugoslavia. 
Other  


Total  

Africa: 

Egypt  

Rhodesias  -Nyasaland. . . . 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

Other  

Total  

Asia: 

China,  Taiwan  

Japan  

Korea.  

Philippines  

Other  

Total  


l/  Includes:     Inedible  tallow,  inedible  animal  greases  and  fats,  inedible  animal  oils,  n.e.s.  neatsfoot  oil  and 
stocks,  oleic  acid  or  red  oil,  and  stearic  acid.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  1955  only.    4/  Less  than  a  5-year  average. 
5/  Includes  25.1  million  pounds  to  U.S.S  R.    6/  Includes  34.9  million  pounds  to  Turkey,    jj  Includes  2,000  pounds 
to  Australia.    8/  Includes  818,090  pounds,  destination  unknown. 
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CANADIANS  USING  NEW 
TREATMENT  FOR  CATTLE  GRUBS 

Canada  is  now  using  a  new  systemic  insecticide  for  treating  cattle 
against  warble  grubs. 

The  new  systemic  is  mixed  in  the  concentrate  portion  of  the  feeding 
ration--15  pounds  per  half  ton  of  finished  feed.    The  mixture  is  then  fed 
for  7  consecutive  days  at  a  rate  of  1  pound  per  head  per  day  for  each  ^+00 
pounds  of  live  weight.    Treatment  is  not  permitted  within  60  days  of 
slaughter. 

AUSTRALIAN  BEEF  SHIPMENTS  TO 
U.S.  IN  LATE  OCTOBER 

Three  ships  left  Australia  in  late  October  with  2,166,080  pounds  of 
frozen  beef  for  the  United  States. 


Ship 

[  Sailing  date 

Destination  l/ 

Quantity 
:  (pounds) 

Orcades , 

•     October  27 

Los  Angeles 

:  53,760 
:  123,200 

San  Francisco 

Pioneer 

October  31 

New  York 

:  61+7,360 
:  98,560 
:          1+7, 0*K) 

Boston 
:  Chicago 

City  of 

October  31 

[Philadelphia 
,New  York 

:  13^,1+00 
1,061,760 

l/  Indicates  location  of  purchasers  and  is  usually  also  the  port  of 
arrival  and  general  marketing  area  for  the  meat;  in  some  instances  meat 
may  be  diverted  to  other  areas  for  sale. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  HOG  CASINGS  UP 
32  PERCENT  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER 

Shipments  of  U.S.  hog  casings  in  January -September  1959  were  32  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier.    However,  exports  of  other  natural 
casings --mainly  beef --were  down  23  percent. 

Shipments  of  both  types  to  Spain  declined  sharply  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased import  tariffs  late  last  year.    Australia  also  took  slightly  less 
hog  casings,  but  shipments  of  this  type  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands, 
and  West  Germany  rose  sharply. 
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SAUSAGE  CASINGS:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  annual  1956-58, 
and  January-September  1958  and  1959 


\  Annual 

\  January- 

-September 

Destination 

;  Increase  or 

:  1956 

:  1957 

1958 

:  1958 

:  1959 

;  decrease  (-) 

1959 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

;  1,000 

1,000 

: 1,000 

1,000 

:  pounds 

,  pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

; pounds 

;  pounds 

Hog  casings: 

124 

88 

:  23 

:  20 

:  63 

:  43 

650 

545 

:  335 

:  586 

251 

...:  958 

;  1,004 

;  769 

;  469 

:  789 

;  320 

:  852 

;  650 

:  469 

:  858 

:  389 

. . . :  572 

;  620 

634 

:  443 

:  150 

:  -293 

:  336 

:  207 

:  156 

:  312 

;  156 

2,617 

:  3,106 

:  1,889 

;  2,840 

;  951 

371 

411 

:  216 

:  298 

:  82 

208 

935 

l,06l 

901 

:  873 

;  -28 

:  633 

546 

422 

:  524, 

:  102 

296 

327 

555 

:  435 

...:  7,339 

8,402 

8,279 

5,875 

7,728' 

1,853 

266 

36l! 

303 

169 

:  198 

:  29 

182 

133 

103, 

:  100, 

;  -3 

528 

579 

:  198 

;  99 

:  98 

-1 

48 

45, 

56 

16 

:  90 

74 

2,511 

1,650 

1,255 

1,^13 

!  158 

1,243 

320 

231 

;  313 

82 

77^ 

76l 

;  478 

:  370, 

-108 

2,39^, 

3,063 

2,408, 

:  556. 

-1,852 

1,634 

1,499 

1,047 

1,128 

81 

178, 

151. 

121 

;  173, 

52 

209 

274 

229, 

;  282, 

53 

10,110 

8,408' 

6,156 

:  4,72l' 

-1,435 

— I    i  —  /   

1/  Casings  not  elsewhere  classified,  mainly  beef. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

DESTINATIONS  OF  PHILIPPINE  COPRA 
REPORTED  IN  MORE  DETAIL 

Philippine  copra  exports  in  October  included  11,54-0  long  tons  to  "Europe 
unspecified"  and  8,400  tons  to  "South  Aierica  unspecified"  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets.    November  23,  1959).    The  breakdown  of  the  above  is  now  reported 
as  follows:    Netherlands  10,290  tons;    Lebanon  250  tons;  France/Italy/Lebanon 
optional  discharge  1,000  tons;    Colonbia  5,400  tons;    Venezuela  1,250  tons; 
and  South  America  unspecified  1,750  tons. 
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URUGUAYAN  WOOL  EXPORTS  UP 

Exports  of  raw  wool  from  Uruguay  in  October -September  1958-59  totaled 
ll6  million  pounds ,  actual  weight,  20  percent  above  the  previous  season. 
The  increase  resulted  from  a  sharp  reduction  in  large  carryover  stocks  as 
wool  production  declined. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1958-59  were  more  than  5  times  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  to  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  continued  to 
rise  sharply  and  accounted  for  hi  percent  of  total  exports,  compared  with 
30  percent  in  1957-58.    Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  accounted 
for  an  increasing  proportion  of  shipments  to  the  Bloc  in  1958-59»  Part 
of  the  rise  in  direct  exports  to  the  Bloc  was  offset  by  a  decline  in  in- 
direct shipments  via  the  Netherlands.    Uruguayan  exports  to  the  Netherlands 
fell  from  28  million  pounds  in  1956  to  6  million  pounds  in  1958. 


Uruguay  also  exports  substantial  quantities  of  wool  tops — a  semi- 
manufacture  of  wool.    Top  exports  were  30  million  pounds  in  1958-59; 
compared  with  17  million  in  1957-58.    Major  destinations  were  the 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  and  Communist  China. 


RAW  WOOL:     Uruguayan  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
actual  weight,  average  1951-55*  annual  1956-58  1/ 


Country 


Ave  rage 

Annual 

1958 

:  change 

1951-55 

:  1956 

;  1957 

;  1958 

•  from 

:  1957 

Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  Percent 

5 

:  2 

:  1 

:  2 

:  +100 

7 

:  6 

:  7 

:  2 

:  -71 

10 

'  7 

:  12 

:  8 

;  -33 

7 

:  7 

:  5 

:  5 

17 

:  28 

:  13 

:  6 

j  ~-"h 

2 

:  1 

3^ 

:  19 

•  19 

:  16 

:  -16 

^2 

:  9 

3 

17 

:  +h67 

Ilk 

79 

60 

56 

-7 

:       1  : 

1 

2 

+100 

2  : 

.  2k 

31  ' 

+29 

1 

1  : 

h 

15  ' 

+275 

3 

2  : 

29  : 

hQ  : 

+66 

9 

6  : 

8  : 

12  : 

+50 

126  : 

87  ; 

97  : 

116  j 

+20 

Belgium  , 

France  , 

Germany,  West, 

Italy  , 

Netherlands . . , 
J  apan  , 


United  States, 


Sino-Soviet  Bloc: 

Poland  

U.S.S.R  

Other  Bloc  


Total, 
Others  


Total  world  :  126 


~±J    Season  beginning  October  1  of  year  shown. 
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CANADIAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
UNCHANGED  IN  OCTOBER 

Canadian  cotton  consumption,  "based  on  the  number  of  bales  opened 
by  mills,  was  30,000  "bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  in  October  1959.  This 
was  equal  to  September  1959  consumption,  but  6  percent  less  than  the 
32,000"  bales  opened  in  October  1958. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  first  3  months  (August -October)  of  the 
current  season  totaled  88,000  bales — down  5  percent  from  the  93,000 
bales  used  in  the  corresponding  1958-59  period. 

PORTUGAL'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 
AND  CONSUMPTION  INCREASE 

Cotton  imports  of  227,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  into  Portugal 
during  the  1958-59  season  (August-July)  were  11  percent  higher  than 
the  20^1-,  000 -bale  imports  in  1957-58. 

Imports  from  the  Portuguese  areas  of  Mozambique  and  Angola  de- 
clined to  159,000  bales  or  70  percent  of  the  total  in  1958-59,  compared 
with  171,000  bales  or  8*+  percent  in  1957-58.    Mozambique's  reduced 
1957-58  crop,  due  to  adverse  weather,  accounted  for  the  decline.  The 
U.  S.  share  of  the  Portuguese  market  also  dropped--f rom  13  percent  of 
the  total  in  1957-58  to  5  percent  last  season.    At  the  same  time, 
quantities  were  received  from  countries  that  do  not  usually  export 
cotton  to  Portugal. 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  sources  other  than  Mozambique 
and  Angola  in  1958-59,  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses, 
were:    Nigeria  18,000  bales  (0);  United  States  12,000  (27,000);  U.S.S.R. 
9,000  (0);  Greece  5,000  (0);  and  Guatemala  5,000  (0). 

Cotton  consumption  amounted  to  210,000  bales  in  1958-59--up  slightly 
from  the  207,000  bales  used  in  the  preceding  season.    Factors  contributing 
to  the  increase  included  higher  consumer  purchasing  power  and  increases 
in  population. 

Beginning  cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1959,  were  estimated  at  69,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  33  percent  from  52,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier. 
U.  S.  cotton  accounted  for  5  percent  of  beginning  stocks  this  season, 
compared  with  11  percent  on  August  1,  1958. 

Imports  of  cotton  from  sources  other  than  Mozambique  and  Angola 
are  expected  to  be  reduced  in  the  current  season  because  of  the  larger 
total  colonial  crop  in  1958-59'    Favorable  weather  in  Mozambique, 
where  around  85  percent  of  the  colonial  cotton  is  grown,  resulted 
in  a  record  crop  of  215,000  bales  in  1958-59 — UP  5*+  percent  from  the 
1957-58  crop  of  1^0,000  bales.    Angola  produced  about  30,000  bales 
in  1958-59,  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  season. 
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UPTREND  IN  SPANISH  COTTON 
PRODUCTION  CONTINUES 

Spain* s  cotton  crop  for  this  season  ( 1959-60)  is  now  estimated  at  a 
record  250,000  "bales  ( 500  pounds  gross).    Contrary  to  the  situation  in 
many  other  important  producing  countries ,  this  is  35  percent  higher  than 
the  crop  of  185,000  bales  in  1958-59*  and  52  percent  above  average  pro- 
duction of  165,000  "bales  in  the  past  5  seasons  ( 195^-58). 

Acreage  in  cotton  this  season  also  is  at  a  new  high  of  550,000  acres, 
compared  with  ^-17,000  in  1958-59*    This  is  indicative  of  Spain's  efforts 
to  produce  a  larger  share  of  its  cotton  needs.    Most  of  the  acreage  in- 
crease was  in  nonirrigated  areas,  where  moisture  was  adequate  early  in 
the  season.    About  k$  percent  of  the  1959-60  crop  was  grown  under  irriga- 
tion, compared  with  slightly  over  50  percent  in  1958-59* 

Imports  of  ^58,000  bales  of  cotton  during  1958-59  were  up  69  percent 
from  the  preceding  season.    The  U.S.  share  of  the  Spanish  import  market 
was  322,000  bales  or  70  percent,  compared  with  19*+, 000  bales  or  72  per- 
cent in  1957-58.    Most  of  the  remainder    was  imported  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  trade  agreements,  with  smaller  quantities  coming 
from  Mexico  and  Mozambique. 

Increased  imports  in  1958-59  and  a  slightly  larger  domestic  crop 
resulted  in  a  sizable  increase  in  cotton  stocks.    Beginning  stocks  on 
August  1,  1959,  a"t  an  estimated  255,000  bales,  were  2-g-  times  larger  than 
the  90,000  bales  on  hand  a  year  earlier.    The  stock  buildup  and  the 
larger  1959-60  crop  could  result  in  smaller  imports  of  cotton  during  the 
current  season. 

Cotton  consumption  in  1958-59  equaled  the  I957-58  level  of  ^75,000 
bales.    Cotton  shortages  in  recent  years  have  tended  to  restrict  con- 
sumption.   However,  with  the  currently  improved  supply  position,  con- 
sumption may  increase  somewhat  this  season. 

YUGOSLAVIA  IMPORTS  MORE 
COTTON  IN  1958-59 

Yugoslavia's  imports  of  230,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton 
during  its  1958-59  cotton  season  (July-June)  were  28  percent  above  1957-58 
imports  of  180,000  bales. 

Larger  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  last  year  under  Public  Law  kQO  arrange- 
ments increased  the  United  States  share  of  the  Yugoslav  cotton  import 
market  to  162,000  bales  or  70  percent,  compared  with  99,000  bales  or  55 
percent  in  1957-58.    Other  major  suppliers  in  1958-59,  with  comparable 
1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Egypt  32,000  bales  (31,000); 
U.S.S.R.  23,000  (0);  Burma  6,000  (0);  Syria  3,000  (0);  and  Greece  3,000 
(25,000). 
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Yugoslav  cotton  consumption  in  August-July  1958-59  was  close  to  the 
1957-58  level  of  195,000  bales.    In  view  of  operational  difficulties  at 
the  rayon  staple  plant  in  Loznica  and  strong  domestic  demand  for  textiles, 
consumption  in  1959-60  is  likely  to  resume  the  uptrend  of  recent  years. 

Capacity  of  the  local  weaving  industry  is  greater  than  the  present 
spinning  capacity,  so  Yugoslavia  imports  some  cotton  yarn,  usually  in 
exchange  for  gray  goods.     In  addition,  some  raw  cotton  imported  from 
producing  countries  is  shipped  to  third  countries  for  spinning- -principally 
to  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  spinning  industry  is  being  expanded, 
and  as  additional  equipment  is  "brought  into  operation  Yugoslav  imports 
of  yarn  are  expected  to  decline. 

Yugoslavia  grows  some  cotton.    The  1959-60  crop  is  estimated  at 
16,000  bales—up  considerably  from  the  drought -stricken  1958-59  crop  of 
10,000  bales.    In  Macedonia,  where  over  90  percent  of  the  crop  is  grown, 
cotton  production  may  expand  in  coming  years  as  irrigation  and  drainage 
facilities  are  completed.    However,  keen  competition  from  other  crops 
such  as  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables  tends  to  dis- 
courage large  cotton  production  increases. 

Beginning  cotton  stocks  on  August  1  this  year  were  estimated  at  6k,  000 
bales,  an  increase  of  78  percent  from  36,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

CHILE  IMPOSES  NEW  SURCHARGES  AND  LOWERS 
DEPOSITS  ON  MORE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

The  Chilean  Government  recently  levied  new  import  surcharges  and, 
at  the  same  time,  lowered  import  deposits  on  several  additional  agricul- 
tural commodities  (other  changes  were  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets ,  October  5,  1959). 

Items  of  possible  interest  to  U.S.  agriculture  and  trade  which  will 
now  have  an  import  duty  surcharge  of  200  percent  and  an  import  deposit 
of  the  same  amount  to  cover  the  value  of  the  surcharge  include  cheese, 
animal  feeds,  semolina,  and  linseed  oil.    Purebred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  poultry  will  carry  5-percent  import  surcharges  and  deposits.  Five- 
percent  rates  will  also  be  in  effect  on  imports  of  grain  for  seed,  vege- 
table seeds,  and  pasture  seeds.    All  other  seeds  will  have  50  percent 
rates.    These  rates  are  based  on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  commodity. 
Deposits  are  to  be  made  in  U.S.  dollars.    No  change  was  made  in  the  time 
of  deposit  rules  (deposits  on  most  major  imports  must  be  made  90  days  in 
advance ) . 

These  new  changes  are  the  latest  in  a  series  of  revisions  designed 
to  eventually  replace  all  import  deposits  with  higher  tariff  duties. 
Present  deposit  rates  on  Chilean  agricultural  imports  run  as  high  as 
5,000  percent  depending  on  the  degree  of  importance  or  competitiveness 
with  domestic  production.    The  new  changes  are  expected  to  have  about  the 
same  restrictive  effect  as  existed  under  the  old  system  of  high  import 
deposits . 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  BUILDS  DURBAN 
FRUIT -COOLING  PLANT 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  construction  at  Durban  of  cold 
storage  and  precooling  facilities  for  fruit.    There  will  be  5k  cooling 
tunnels  each  with  a  capacity  of  3>2^0  cubic  feet — providing  a  total  of  900 
tons  of  refrigeration  each  day*    This  will  result  in  a  saving  in  rail  freight 
costs  within  South  Africa.    Also,  spoilage  losses  will  be  reduced. 

CUBA  ENCOURAGING  PEANUT  PRODUCTION 

Peanut  production  has  a  high  priority  in  the  Cuban  Government's  program 
to  attain  self-sufficiency  in  edible  oils.    Plantings  in  i960  are  expected 
to  reach  about  U0,000  acres  with  a  potential  harvest  of  around  1^,000  short 
tons.    This  is  considerably  less  than  the  acreage  recommended  by  the  govern- 
ment (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  9>  1959) • 

In  1959>  an  estimated  10,000  tons  were  produced  from  30,000  acres,  com- 
pared with  5,600  tons  from  16,600  acres  in  1958.    The  fall  crop  of  1958  was 
almost  a  complete  loss  because  of  revolutionary  activities  in  Oriente  Province. 
Production  and  marketing  conditions  in  1959  were  more  nearly  normal. 

Peanut  production  in  the  years  ahead  is  expected  to  expand  further- -to 
possibly  3  or  h  times  the  1959  output.    Government -financing  is  planned,  and 
a  new  agricultural  cooperative  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  will  be  growing  565 
acres  of  peanuts  this  year.    Cuba  has  2  peanut  oil  plants  and  a  third  is 
under  construction.    Peanut  oil  production  in  1958  was  about  1,000  tons  com- 
pared with  total  vegetable  oil  imports  of  20,000  tons. 

Cuba's  1959  soybean  crop--the  country's  first--is  estimated  at  17,000 
bushels.    BANFAIC  (Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bank  of  Cuba)  had  planned  to 
finance  10,000  acres  this  year  but  only  830  actually  were  planted.    A  crush- 
ing plant,  now  using  imported  soybeans,  is  already  in  operation,  and  if 
yields  from  the  new  Cuban  crop  are  satisfactory,  BANFAIC  probably  will 
proceed  with  financing  the  planting  of  about  10,000  acres  next  year. 

Cotton  is  about  to  become  a  commercial  crop  in  Cuba.    Most  of  the  pro- 
duction is  being  financed  by  BANFAIC.    Cottonseed  production  from  the  1959-60 
crop  is  estimated  at  3,800  tons.    The  seed  probably  will  be  crushed  at  the 
soybean  oil  mill.    A  further  expansion  in  production  is  expected  in  the 
future,  in  line  with  the  drive  for  self-sufficiency  in  cotton  and  edible 
oils . 

Castor  bean  production  is  still  largely  experimental  in  Cuba.  One 
grower  hopes  to  plant  1,660  acres  this  year  if  he  can  get  financial 
assistance.    Fungus  is  said  to  be  a  serious  production  problem.    It  is  likely 
that  for  several  years  imported  castor  beans  will  be  the  main  supply  for 
the  small  castor-bean  crushing  plant  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
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MEXICO  HARVESTS  RECORD  CORN  CROP; 
FACILITATING  CORN  EXPORTS 

Mexico* s  1959  corn  crop  is  an  alltime  record  of  216.5  million  bushels, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates.    This  is  7  percent  above  the  previous 
record,  a  year  ago,  and  is  53  percent  above  the  1950-5*+  average. 

Weather  in  the  major  producing  areas  has  been  very  favorable,  but 
there  were  some  minor  losses  caused  by  floods  and  hurricanes  in  Tobasco 
and  Colima.    The  record  crop  is  attributed  to  increased  acreage  and 
higher  yields.    Greater  use  of  fertilizer  and  of  improved  seed  contributed 
to  the  increased  yields. 

Increased  acreage,  mainly  in  Tamaulipas,  appears  to  be  a  result  of 
diversification  of  agricultural  production  in  some  districts  that  formerly 
concentrated  on  cotton.    Corn  and  sorghums  now  seem  to  have  become  per- 
manent secondary  crops. 

Carryover  stocks  of  corn  on  October  were  again  large  and  no  imports 
are  expected  during  1959-60.  The  supply  for  use  during  the  current  mar- 
keting season  is  placed  at  2*4-8  million  bushels. 

Because  of  this  year's  record  corn  crop,  the  Mexican  Government  on 
November  7  decided  to  drop  its  export  tax  on  corn  from  that  date  to 
December  31,  1959,  in  order  to  facilitate  exports.    This  tax  is  200  pesos 
($16.00)  per  ton  plus  35  percent  ad  valorem.    The  quantity  available  for 
export  is  estimated  at  300,000  tons  (l  metric  ton  =  39.*+  bushels). 

The  ad  valorem  part  of  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  invoice  price  or 
on  the  basis  of  an  official  valuation,  whichever  was  higher.    The  November 
7  official  valuation  was  9°0  pesos  ($72.00)  per  ton.    This  was  higher 
than  the  support  price  of  800  pesos  ($61+.00)  per  ton  and  also  higher 
than  the  current  export  price  which  was  only  650  pesos  ($52.00)  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Mexican  Gulf  port. 

With  a  specific  tax  of  200  pesos  ($16.00)  per  ton  plus  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  35  percent  of  900  pesos,  i.e.,  315  pesos  ($25.20)  per  ton,  the 
total  export  tax  was  515  pesos  ($1+1.20  per  ton.    However,  even  after 
elimination  of  this  tax,  the  actual  net  return  to  growers  at  an  export 
price  of  only  650  pesos  ($52.00)  per  ton  would  amount  to  only  about  500 
pesos  ($1+0.00)  per  ton  at  point  of  origin  after  deducting  transportation 
and  handling  costs.    This  would  be  37»5  percent  under  the  support  price 
of  800  pesos  ($61+. 00)  per  ton. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  corn  will  be 
exported  unless  the  government  grants  an  outright  export  subsidy.  More- 
over, local  trade  sources  see  little  possibility  of  Mexican  white  corn 
competing  in  price  with  South  African  white  corn  in  world  markets.  They 
also  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  exporters  of  Mexican  corn 
to  meet  foreign  market  requirements  with  respect  to  moisture  content. 
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FRANCE  REPORTS  RECORD 
WHEAT  HARVEST 

The  1959  wheat  crop  in  France  is  now  estimated  at  k-26  million  "bushels. 
This  is  well  above  the  first  forecast  and  exceeds  the  1957  record  by  6  percent, 
despite  a  slight  reduction  in  acreage.    The  harvest  was  much  earlier  than  usual 
and  the  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  with  a  relatively  high  protein  content. 

Domestic  use  of  wheat  and  other  grains  is  expected  to  be  well  above  the 

1958-  59  level,  as  more  grains  will  probably  be  used  for  feed  because  of  a 
shortage  of  forage.    Exports  of  wheat  to  all  sources  are  expected  to  total 

75  million  bushels  unless  unfavorable  conditions  for  the  i960  crop  should  de- 
velop. Fall  seeding  was  6  weeks  later  than  usual,  making  it  more  susceptible 
to  freeze  damage. 

ARGENTINE  GRAIN  EXPORTS  HIGHER 

Argentine  grain  exports  during  the  first  quarter  (July-September)  of 

1959-  60  were  1.5  million  metric  tons,  compared  with  1,2  million  tons  a  year 
earlier--an  increase  of  about  2h  percent. 

Wheat  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959-60  were  566,000  tons  (a  drop  of 

78,000  tons  from  the  same  period  in  1958-59)*    Exports  to  Paraguay  were  25,000 

tons  (an  increase  of  10,000),  while  exports  to  West  Germany  were  82,000  (an 
increase  of  29,000) . 

Chile,  France,  and  Lebanon  took  a  total  of  70,000  tons  (none  a  year 
earlier).    However,  shipments  to  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
declined;  and  Belgium  and  Norway  took  none  at  all,  compared  with  lU,000  tons  a 
year  earlier. 

Corn  exports  during  July -September  1959  were  823,000  tons,  233,000  larger 
than  in  the  comparable  quarter  of  1958.    There  were  outstanding  increases  in 
exports  to  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.    The  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Kingdom  took  less. 

Exports  of  barley  (though  minor  compared  with  wheat  and  corn)  were  more 
than  twice  those  a  year  earlier.  The  significant  increase  was  in  exports  to 
West  Germany --3 5, 000  tons  against  17,000  in  the  same  period  of  1958* 

Rye  exports  were  down  12,000  tons  from  the  same  period  in  1958.    The  bulk 
of  the  rye  in  both  years  went  to  Western  Europe.    Exports  of  oats  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1959-60  were  only  5,000  tons,  compared  with  6l,000  tons  a 
year  earlier.    Exports  to  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  dropped  about  37, 000 
tons . 

About  20,000  tons  of  millet  and  sorghums  were  exported  in  September  1959, 
practically  all  of  it  going  to  Western  Europe.    Comparable  data  for  earlier 
periods  are  not  available  because  this  is  the  first  time  exports  of  these 
products  have  been  fully  reported. 
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GRAINS:    Argentine  exports,  July-September  1958  and  July-September  1959 


Country  of 
destination 


Wheat 


Rye 


Corn 


Oats 


Barley 


Sorghums 
1/ 


Total 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


Metric 
tons 


July-September  1958: 
United  States 

Brazil   

Paraguay  .... 

Peru  

Austria   

B  elgium-Lux  embour  g : 
Czechoslovakia  ...: 

Denmark  : 

W.  Germany  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Norway  : 

Rumania  : 

Sweden  : 

Switzerland  : 

United  Kingdom  ...: 

Japan  : 

North  Africa  : 

Total  ; 


July-September  1959: : 
United  States  ....: 
Canada 

Brazil   : 

Chile  : 

Paraguay  : 

Peru  : 

Uruguay  : 

Austria  : 

B  elgium-Lux embourg : 
Denmark  ..........: 

France  : 

West  Germany 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  : 

Sweden   : 

Switzerland  ......: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan  : 

Lebanon  : 




—  ! 

2,590: 

—  ! 

—  ! 

2,590 

316,581s 

— —  ! 

— —  ! 

-  5,294! 

2,000! 

-  323,875 

15,100s 
17,039! 

— —  i 

-—  ! 

—  ! 

!  15,100 

— —  ! 

— 

.        —  ! 

.        —  ! 

i  17,039 

— 

— —  ! 

2,140 

48,566! 

!  — —  ! 

.  — —  ! 

;  2,140 
1  69,447 

9,819: 

3,970  s 

6,092s 

1,000! 

1,500: 

1,500 
i  7,650 

1,400! 

1,600  ! 
c  /  Ao  < 

!  1,450: 

:  3,200! 
>  <£4,33o! 

53,033! 

1     n  Are 
41,055! 

J.O,  /o<c! 

492: 

.  140,669 

4,407  i 
10,650  - 

:  156,674: 

i  161,573 

20,358! 

i  158,713' 

;  14,448! 

:  6,095' 

:      —     :  210,264 

4,050! 

1,448. 

•  < 

s  5,498 

2,501  i 

!  1,150! 

t  3,651 

800! 

.    3,823  i 

i  1,800 

:  1,190! 

i  7,613 

.  2,590' 

;  420! 

;  3,010 

50,192i 

i  91,255' 
i  79,859 

:  3,286! 

!  144,733 

!  79,859 

.  1,605 

1,605 

488,372: 

-  32,414  ! 

589,745 

!  60,916! 

26,369! 

!        1/  ! 

1,197,816 

Total 


1,639: 

1,639 

75  i 

75 

312,510:      —  i 

i     —  : 

1,117' 

1      5,581:     —  ! 

.  319,208 
1  45,996 

45,996: 

!    1 

25,254: 

!    ! 

1      —  : 

.  25,254 

18,021s 

1  2,210: 

i  20,231 
s  7,645 

i  500 

!  840: 

1,000 

:  5,305 

!      2,889  ' 

!  990: 

s  3,879 

1  83,275: 

i    7,976  i 

!  91,251 

—  ! 

1  200 

!  725: 

1,000 

!  290 

;  2,215 
i  17,650 

14,760" 

t  2,890: 

82,394 

:  12,405 

I  60,014: 

1,500 

!  34,912' 

!  200 

i  191,425 
i  317,924 

:  1,098 

:  307,340: 

t  7,888 
s  2,358 

!    1,598  j 

15,427 

s  770 

:  155,011: 
t  2,850: 

i    9,316  ! 

:  182,882 

i  1,200 

1  4,050 

!  7,799: 

! 

7,799 

42,585 

1  800 

;  68,822: 

—     :  — 

1       127  ! 

112,334 

!  128,357: 

~  *™ 

1  1 

»    < 

.  128,357 

8,820 

►    • 

»           ™  ™  • 

t     1,350:     —  1 

10,170 

565,767 

t  19,862 

!  822,762: 

4,617:    57,394:  19,582  :1, 489,984 

1/  Reported  for  the  first  time  in  September  1959. 
Source:    El  Cerealista. 
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THAILAND  HAS  LARGE  RICE 
CROP;  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

Thailand's  1959-60  rice  crop  now  being  harvested  is  forecast  at 
7.5  million  to  7»6  million  metric  tons  (16.5  to  16.75  billion  pounds) 
of  rough  rice,  the  largest  since  the  record  crop  of  8, 279*000  tons 
(18.3  billion  pounds)  in  1956-57.    Production  in  1958-59  was  7,123,000 
tons  (15.7  billion  pounds). 

Exportable  supplies  for  i960  are  estimated  around  1.5  million 
metric  tons  (3*300  million  pounds)  of  milled  rice.    After  two  sales 
to  Indonesia  of  50,000  metric  tons  each  in  late  October  and  early- 
November,  Thailand's  estimated  rice  exports  in  1959  were  reported 
at  1,150,000  metric  tons.    This  is  slightly  above  the  1,132,000  tons 
exported  in  1958* 

The  100,000  tons  going  to  Indonesia  were  sold  at  L32  per  metric 
ton  (around  $l+.00  per  100  pounds),  f.o.b.  Bangkok.    Forty  thousand 
tons  were  to  be  shipped  in  November,  and  60,000  tons  in  December. 

CANADA  REVISES  GRAIN  ESTIMATES 

Production  of  wheat  in  Canada  is  now  estimated  at  1+1 1+  million 
bushels,  slightly  less  than  the  September  forecast  of  1+21  million 
bushels.    Heavy  rains  and  early  snows  halted  harvesting  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  much  grain  still  remains 
in  the  fields.    Unofficial  estimates  place  the  quantity  of  unhar- 
vested  wheat  around  110  million  bushels. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  barley  and  oats  also  remains  in  the 
field.    Conditions  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  will  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  unharvested  grain  that  can  be  saved.  Present 
estimates  of  barley  and  oats  are  also  smaller  than  the  September 
forecast.    Oats  production  is  now  estimated  at  klQ  million  bushels, 
barley  at  226  million  bushels. 

CANADIAN  CHEESE  EXPORTS 
UP  SHARPLY 

Canada  has  exported  9»6  million  pounds  of  cheddar  cheese  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1959*  compared  with  1.1  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1958 •    The  increased  movement  began  in  June,  with  a  large 
part  of  these  exports  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Production  was  up  8  million  pounds  to  8l  million  in  the  January- 
September  period  of  1959*  with  the  increase  also  starting  in  June. 
As  a  result  of  good  demand,  wholesale  prices  on  the  Kingston  market 
have  strengthened  appreciably  in  the  last  1+  months.    They  have  risen 
from  about  33  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  that  market,  in  early  June  to 
about  1+2  cents  on  October  31* 
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COLOMBIA  REDUCES  IMPORT 
DEPOSIT  ON  BABY  CHICKS 

The  Colombian  Government  has  announced  that  effective  November 
1,'  1959;  "the  import  deposit  on  baby  chicks  was  reduced  from  130  to 
20  percent. 

For  nearly  3  years,  imports  of  baby  chicks  were  prohibited.  It 
was  only  in  May  1959  that  baby  chicks  were  put  back  on  the  prior- 
license  list.    At  present,  there  is  a  20-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
in  addition  to  the  prior  deposit.    Only  reproduction  stock  may  be 
imported. 

YUGOSLAVIA  HARVESTS 
LARGE  OILSEED  CROPS 

Yugoslav  sunflower  seed  production  in  1959  totaled  137,700  short 
tons,  up  almost  50,000  tons  from  1958.    Harvested  acreage  was  larger 
and  yields  were  up  because  of  adequate  moisture  most  of  the  year. 

Soybean  production --at  515>000  bushels--was  double  that  of  1958; 
primarily  a  result  of  larger  acreage.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
crease sharply  the  output  of  soybeans  in  order  to  supply  edible  oil 
and  oilseed  meals  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  5;  1959)* 

WESTERN  EUROPE'S  NET  IMPORTS  OF  FATS 
AND  OILS  UP  SHARPLY  IN  JANUARY -JUNE 

Western  Europe's  net  imports  of  fats  and  oils  (including  the  oil 
equivalent  of  oilseeds)  in  January-June  1959  were  1,900,000  metric 
tons,  up  250,000  tons  from  the  first  half  of  1958.    This  is  an  increase 
of  15  percent.     Smaller  imports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  were  more  than 
offset  by  larger  takings  of  most  other  oil-bearing  materials,  fats, 
and  oils. 

January-June  1959  imports  of  edible  oils  were  up  almost  ko  per- 
cent (203,000  more  tons)  with  soybean  oil  registering  the  large  gain 
of  51> 000  tons.    Imports  of  lard  and  butter  were  up  50  percent  (23,000 
tons  more  butter  and  35; 500  tons  more  lard).    Industrial  oil  imports 
changed  but  little,  while  marine  oil  imports  were  up  almost  50  per- 
cent.   Coconut  oil  imports  dropped  sharply- -11^, 100  tons,  but  palm 
oil  imports  were  up  30,000  tons  and  palm  kernel  oil  up  almost  2,000 
tons . 

Of  the  countries  included  in  the  Western  European  import  total 
(l6  Western  European  countries  and  Yugoslavia),  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  imports  by  the  largest  margin,  taking  almost  130,000  tons 
more  than  in  January-June  1958.    However,  only  January -March  figures 
are  included  for  Spain  and  Yugoslavia,  2  major  destinations  of  Public 
Law  kQo  oil  shipments  from  the  United  States. 
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Higher  world  prices  for  oilcakes  and  meals  enabled  Sweden  to  reduce 
sharply  the  import  tax  on  these  commodities.    Import  taxes  are  levied  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  domestic  prices  at  a  desired  level,  and  recent  rises  in 
world  oilseed  meal  prices  made  possible  the  reduction.    The  new  import  tax 
rate  and  the  rate  applicable  before  October  19,  1959,  are  as  follows: 

Old  rate  New  rate 

Dollars  per  short  ton 

Rapeseed  cake  and  meal   22.75  12.25 

Other  oilcake  and  meal   17.50  3*50 

Oilcake  mixtures  and  feed  mixtures 

containing  oilcake  and  meal   22.75  12.25 

The  import  tax  on  rapeseed  cake  and  meal  and  on  mixed  feeds  remains 
relatively  high  to  protect  domestic  producers  and  processors. 

JAPAN'S  SOYBEAN  IMPORTS  TO 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  RATE 

Japan's  imports  of  soybeans  in  the  1959  fiscal  year,  ending  next  March 
31,  are  expected  to  reach  a  record  1,207,000  short  tons  (k-0.2  million  bushels), 
according  to  the  revised  Japanese  import  plan  for  the  second  half  of  the  current 
Japanese  fiscal  year,  which  began  October  1.    This  is  28  percent  more  than  the 
9^2,500  tons  (31.^-  million  bushels)  imported  in  Japanese  fiscal  year  1958. 

Present,  plans  are  that  Japanese  importers  will  purchase  583,000  tons  of 
soybeans  (l9.h  million  bushels)  in  the  second  half  of  Japan's  1959  fiscal 
year.    Of  this  quantity,  572,000  tons  (19.1  million  bushels)  will  be  purchased 
on  a  global  basis.    Since  trade  between  Japan  and  Communist  China  does  not 
appear  likely  to  be  reopened  in  the  near  future,  a  large  part  of  the  global 
purchases  will  probably  be  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  government  has  indicated  it  will  shift  the  import  of  soy- 
beans to  the  Automatic  Approval  system  sometime  after  April  1,  i960. 

CUBA  SUSPENDS  LICENSES 
FOR  RICE  IMPORTS 

Import  licenses  have  been  suspended  for  all  rice  scheduled  for  shipment 
into  Cuba  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  ( January -June)  of  the  1959-60 
rice  quota  year.    On  November  17,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  announced  the 
suspension  of  the  listing  of  rice  contracts  in  the  Registry  of  the  Ministry 
until  (l)  the  Council  of  Ministers  approves  a  decree  for  establishing  maximum 
prices  for  varieties  of  both  imported  and  domestic  rice,  and  (2)  a  survey  of 
Cuba's  current  rice  harvest  is  completed. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.  S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Single  copies  free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S.  from 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
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